December  1st,  1920. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMM ITTEE  ON  POLJCYOFTHE  COMMITTEE 

OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  THE  ALUMN!  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  general  discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  have  frequently  and 
naturally  occurred  among  its  alumni  were  brought  to  a  focus  by  two  events  in  the  present  year : 

(a)  The  proposition  of  Doctor  Thomias  E.  Finegan,  newly  elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  State,  to  consolidate  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  control  of  a  State  Council  of  Education,  and  to  provide 
for  their  support,  and,  in  consequence,  the  co-ordination  of  their  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  a  vState 
system  of  education  and  the  elimination  of  competitive  expenditures. 

(6)  The  resignation  of  Doctor  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  as  Provost,  which  in  itself  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  question  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  the  future  arising  out  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  over  100%  within  a  period  of  five  (5)  years,  creating 
a  deficit  in  the  operations  of  the  University  of  approximately  $.500,000  a  year. 

The  Finegan  proposal  was  not  acted  upon  favorably  by  either  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  State  College,  or  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  In  consequence  it  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  draft  of  report  of  the  Commission  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State;  there  was  substituted 
therefor  the  following: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  an  educational 

system  for  the  Commonwealth,   (including)  one  or  more  State 

universities." 

As  action  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  cannot  be  taken  until  after  two  separate  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  it  is  evident  that  several  years  will  have  elapsed  before  any  mandatory  constitutional 
provision  shall  be  made  to  support  one  or  more  State  universities.  In  the  meantime  the  effect  of  the 
movement  may  be  felt  in  legislative  appropriations  to  the  University.  It  is  evidently  essential  that  the 
alumni  and  others  interested  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  problems  and 
needs,  so  that  such  knowledge  may  properly  serve  in  the  formation  of  a  definite  policy.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Policy  therefore  submits  the  following  statement  of  problems  and  conditions  as  under- 
stood by  them : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  most  helpful  thing  that  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  public  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  which  has  aroused  the  alumni,  trustees 
and  the  faculties  to  a  realization  that,  irrespective  of  views  that  may  be  held  as  to  the  many  questions 
of  policy,  it  is  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  either  in  numbers  or  effective- 
ness, cannot  proceed  until  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  its  financing  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Many  of  the  trustees  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  financial  problem_s  hesitate  to  seek  their 
solution  from  private  sources.  As  in  the  case  of  many  institutions,  the  faculties  of  the  University  as  a 
whole  are  apt  to  feel  the  necessity  of  additional  expenditures,  and  many  of  their  m.embers  see  little  objection 
to  obtaining  an  increased  proportion  of  the  University's  revenue  from  vState  funds.  Naturally  the  senti- 
ment of  the  alumni  is  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  free  from  vState  control,  but  the 
wisdom  of  undertaking  to  procure  millions  of  dollars  from  private  sources,  unless  a  policy  can  properly 
be  adopted  which  would  limit  the  financial  necessities  of  the  future  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  purpose 
and  the  ideals  of  those  who  contribute  to  maintain  a  private  institution,  may  well  be  questioned. 

The  two  major  problems  concerning  the  University  are  educational  policy  and  finance.  The  more 
fundamental  problem  is  that  of  educational  policy,  and  that  should  be  decided  upon  before  financial 
measures  are  discussed. 
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There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  higher  education.  The  first  school  of  thought  has  been 
dominant  during  all  of  the  University's  long  history  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  ideal  of  this 
school  is  education  for  leadership  of  those  who  promise  the  greatest  returns  for  the  effort  spent  upon  them, 
with  stress  laid  upon  the  formation  of  character,  the  development  of  personality  and  the  acquirement 
of  sound  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society.  Those  who  hold  this  viev/  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Universit}'  of  Pennsylvania  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  wise  for  the  University  to  undertake 
all  of  the  educational  work  that  the  public  may  demand  of  her,  to  attempt  the  burden  of  higher  education 
of  all  those  in  the  State  who  seek  it,  to  teach  aU  of  the  subjects  that  are  recognized  or  suggested  in  the 
educational  world,  to  arrange  her  entrance  requirements  to  meet  public  school  standards,  or  to  meet  any 
other  standards  except  those  which  she  herself  determines  are  most  suitable,  or  to  undertake  Vv^ork  of  a 
public  service  or  social  service  as  distinguished  from  that  of  an  educational  character,  within  the  fore- 
going definition  of  education. 

To  these  views  the  Subcommittee  on  University  policy  subscribes.  The  Committee  is  aware  that 
the  University  has  in  recent  years  departed  from  such  ideals  and  standards  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  inordinate  growth  of  the  enrollment  to  11,500  students,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  in 
unusual  subjects,  the  organization  of  extramural  or  extension  courses,  the  attention  paid  to  the  School 
of  Education  which  equips  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  standard 
as  the  basis  of  admissions,  with  the  consequent  discrimination  against  the  private  schools,  ma)'  be 
traced  to  the  attitude  of  the  State  government  in  connection  with  appropriations. 

The  other  school  of  thought  is  represented  by  those  who  desire  to  make  the  University  a  State  agency 
for  higher  education,  with  assurance  of  the  definite  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the 
University's  support  in  the  future.  They  would  further  popularize  the  University  and  equip  it  to  under- 
take the  education  of  the  growing  number  of  those  who  desire  higher  education,  and  to  extend  its  work 
of  a  public  service  character.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  course  followed  in  recent  years  in  adapting 
the  University  to  those  requirements  meets  with  the  approval  of  those  who  belong  to  this  second  school 
of  thought,  and  that  they  would  pursue  such  a  course  to  an  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  financial  problem  of  the  University  grows  in  large  part  out  of  the  burdens  it  has  undertaken 
in  order  to  secure  public  funds.  The  last  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  available  , 
for  general  purposes  was  about  $450,000  a  year.  Notwithstanding  this  appropriation  there  is  an  annual 
deficit  of  about  $100,000  and  indications  that  the  deficit  will  increase.  Without  taking  this  annual 
appropriation  into  account  there  is  an  operating  deficit  of  about  $520,000,  which  in  the  event  of  the 
withdrawal  of  State  support,  would  have  to  be  met  in  part  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  source  of  revenue 
and  in  part  by  a  reduction  of  operating  expenses.  While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
present  operating  deficit  occurs  in  the  CoUege  I  epartment,  in  the  Engineering  School,  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Law  School,  which  are  the  oldest  and  most  important  departments  of  the  University,  where  its 
basic  educational  work  is  done,  without  which  it  could  scarcely  exist,  the  Official  Annual  Report  of  the 
University  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  shows  an  e::cess  of  operating  expenses  over  income  from 
tuition  fees  and  invested  funds  in  the  College  Course  for  Teachers,  Summer  School,  Extension  School, 
School  of  Education  and  other  similar  courses  and  also  in  tlie  Veterinary  School,  approximating  $150,000. 

In  the  College  E  epartment,  where  the  annual  deficit  between  1913  and  1918  averaged  more  than 
$120,000,  there  were  enrolled  in  special  and  partial  courses,  courses  for  teachers,  summer  school  and 
extramural  courses,  annually  about  2300  students  not  candidates  for  degrees  as  against  about  500 
students  who  were  pursuing  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  public-school  men  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  asking 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  agency  for  higher  education,  together  with  the  influence  of  one  or  two 
institutions  in  the  State  of  university  or  collegiate  rank  which  are  ambitious  to  become  such  State 
agency,  will  within  a  comparatively  limited  tim^e  cause  the  diversion  of  legislative  appropriations  for 
educational  work  from  the  University,  and  to  one  or  more  authorized  State  agencies,  unless  indeed, 
the  University  is  satisfied  to  become  such  a  State  agency  with  the  consequent  supervision  of  its 
policies  by  the  educational  official  representatives  of  the  State  government.  A  large  majority  of  the 
alumni  it  is  believed  are  opposed  to  surrendering  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  University. 
These  alumni  believe  that  there  is  need  for  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  there  is  for  private 
schools,  and  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  the  few  great  private  universities  in 
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the  country,  should  continue  as  such,  leaving  the  field  of  public  higher  education  in  this  section  of  the 
country  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  created  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  other  vStates 
including  possibly  a  City  College  in  Philadelphia. 

To  provide  against  that  time  when  State  appropriations  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University 
may  cease,  and  to  confirm  the  position  of  the  University  as  an  independent  privately  controlled  institution 
aiming  to  educate  for  leadership,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  annual  income  of  about  $450,000  to  rep'ace 
the  equal  sum  now  donated  by  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  annual  expenses  by  such 
an  amount  as  will  eliminate  the  annual  deficit  and  leave  some  margin  of  safety.  A  new  source  of  revenue 
is  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000,000,  the  income  of  which  at  5%  should 
slightly  exceed  the  present  revenue  from  the  State.  Nothing  less  than  an  endowment  fund  of  such 
substantial  amount,  as  for  instance,  a  plan  to  solicit  annual  subscriptions  from  alumni,  would  squarely 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation  or  do  more  than  postpone  the  crisis.  The  raising  of  the  sum  men- 
tioned for  endowment  would  probably  require  several  years  of  active  and  well- organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  trustees  and  alumni,  during  which  time  no  funds  for  other  new  purposes  should  be  sought. 

It  would  be  proper  and  necessary  that  those  who  are  asked  to  give  to  an  endowment  fund  should 
receive  satisfactory  assurances  that  if  their  gifts  are  accepted  by  the  University  its  position  as  an  indepen- 
dent institution  will  not  in  the  future  be  altered  by  any  act  of  its  officers,  and,  of  equal  importance, 
that  student  enrollment  and  courses  of  instruction  shall  not  be  increased  at  any  time  beyond  then  existing 
physical  and  financial  limitations.  Such  assurances  would  imply  assent  to  the  principle  of  education 
for  leadership,  the  creation  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  character,  personality  and 
sound  social  conceptions  in  the  undergraduate  body,  and  a  reformation  of  courses  of  instruction  and 
administrative  organization  with  a  view  to  integrity  of  educational  policy.  In  furtherance  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  educational  policy  and  as  an  acceptable  method  of  reducing  expenses,  the  following  measures 
may  receive  consideration : 

1.  Doing  away  with  admission  solely  upon  school  certificate  or  record,  and  requiring  entrance 
examinations  in  every  case,  supplemented  by  a  selective  process. 

2.  Accepting  as  students  only  those  who  are  enrolled  as  candidates  for  degrees,  or  who  are  pursuing 
general  and  definite  courses  of  study  laid  out  by  the  faculties. 

3.  The  elimination  of  extension  and  extramural  courses  of  instruction,  except  such  as  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  professional  schools. 

4.  The  revision  of  all  courses  of  undergraduate  study  with  a  view  to  education  for  leadership. 

5.  The  separation  from  the  University  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  College  Courses  for 
Teachers,  placing  such  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  with  State  responsibility  for  maintenance. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  department  for  v/omen  on  the  Bennett  Foundation,  and  the 
segregation  of  men  and  women  in  undergraduate  courses  of  instruction. 

7.  The  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  Veterinary  Department  and  Hospital. 

8.  A  continuation  of  State  aid  to  the  Hospitals  which  m.ay  be  under  the  control  of  the  University, 
as  charitable  institutions. 

The  Subcommittee  calls  attention  to  the  three  following  resolutions : 

(1)  Adopted  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  May  14,  1920: 

"  Resolved, 'that  if  an  adequate  plan  can  be  formulated  to  finance  the  University,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Alumni  Society  that  the  University 
should  be  maintained  under  private  control  and  that  the  Committee  on  Policy  be  instructed 
to  present  to  the  Committee  of  One  Plundred  such  an  adequate  plan  which  will  make  private 
control  possible." 

(2)  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  October  11,  1920: 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  Acting  Provost  for  an  action  of  the  Board  on  the  matter  of  a 
campaign  for  funds,  it  was — 

"Resolved:  That  the  Acting  Provost  be  authorized  to  say  to  the  alumni  that  the  trustees 
will  sanction  a  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  to  raise  funds  for  the  University." 
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(3)  Adopted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Club  of  New  York  City  October  16,  1920: 

"Whereas  the  New  York  Club  has  received,  through  Provost  Penniman,  the  express  desire 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  co-operation  by  the  alumni  of  the  University  in  the  solution  of  the 
financial  problems  of  the  University,  especially  in  the  creation  of  an  adequate  endowment, 

"Resolved:  That  the  New  York  Club  pledge  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  immediate  and 
energetic  co-operation  of  the  Club  in  order  to  further  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  order  to  insure  that  this  co-operation  be  effective,  the  Club  calls  upon  the  General 
Alumni  Society  to  establish  an  Alumni  Endowment  Board  or  Committee  with  members  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  in  order  that  it  may  be  truly  representative  of  our  National  Uni- 
versity." 

All  three  of  these  resolutions  contemplate  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  can  be  continued  free  from  the  obligations  which  necessarily  attend  large  appropria- 
tions from  State  funds. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  alumni  to  contribute  generously  to  the 
support  of  the  University,  but  desires  to  point  out  that  the  large  endowment  fund  suggested  as  required, 
namely,  $10,000,000,  cannot  be  obtained  unless  possible  contributors  are  assured  of  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  meaning  that  definite  and  coherent  educational  aims  will  be  hereafter 
pursued,  and  that  obligations  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  beyond  the  limits  of  income,  including  the 
income  of  such  an  endowment.  In  short,  contributors  will  have  to  be  assured  that  their  gifts  will  mean 
a  reasonable  guarantee  of  the  University's  future,  through  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  in  the 
establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  and  the  expansion  of  enrollment  without  a  clear  view  of  an 
educational  objective  or  of  economic  consequences. 

To  some  minds  the  measures  suggested  in  this  report  may  seem  radical.  The  Committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  conditions  from  which  the  University  is  now  suffering  require  radical  measures.  Provost  Smith 
and  the  faculties  of  the  Medical  and-  Law  Schools  have  already  clearly  pointed  the  way  that  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  should  follow.  The  alum.ni  can  be  counted  upon  for  substantial  help  to  the  University 
in  the  shape  of  money  and  of  work  under  the  leadership  of  the  trustees  in  order  to  preserve  the  traditions, 
the  existing  independence,  and  individuality  of  the  University,  and  the  educational  ideals  which  are 
set  forth  in  this  report.  Unless  the  educational  and  financial  policies  of  the  University  are  shaped  in 
some  such  way  as  is  above  suggested,  it  is  probable  that  the  University  will  lose  the  support  of  a  large 
and  influential  element  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  and  of  many  of  its  own  alumni. 

In  order  that  the  trustees  may  be  advised  of  the  views  of  the  alumni,  the  following  resolution  is 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred: 

"Resolved,  that  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Policy  is  approved,  and  that  copies 
thereof  be  sent  to  the  Acting  Provost  and  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  state  more  definitely  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  raising  of  an  endowment,  and  give  assurance  of  moral  and  financial  support  by  creating 
a  Committee  of  Trustees  to  lead  the  endowment  movement; 

"That  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  feels  justified  in  promising  to  the  trustees  the  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  alumni,  who  are  most  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  policy  of  'education  for  leadership,'  in  the  words  of  Provost  Smith,  of  numbers  limited 
through  a  selective  process  by  the  financial  resources  and  physical  accommodations  of  the 
University." 

Albert  R.  Brunker, 

Thomas  S.  Gates, 

W.  Griffin  Gribbel, 

Robert  C.  Hill, 

Francis  S.  McIlhenny, 

Hugh  W.  Ogden,  "  . . 

Isaac  A.  Pennypacker, 

Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz, 

Geo.  S.  Snyder, 

J.  Norman  Henry,  ex-officio, 

Thomas  W.  Hulme,  Chairman, 

Subcommittee  on  Policy. 


